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garded has no foundation, except a want of|its body into contact with the web. Dust 


acquaintance with their habits. 


and seeds also stick to the web, so that in a 


The spinning organs are three pairs of|single day it is often so clogged as to be of no 


fleshy appendages situated at the posterior 
end of the body. When not in use they are 
folded in towards each other, the third pair 
covering the second. The end of each of these 
spinners is covered with minute jointed tubes. 
Inside the spider, and connected with the 
spinners are several bunches of glands, which 
secrete a liquid like the white of an egg. To 
form the thread this liquid is*drawn through 
the tubes, which divide it into such small 
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From “The American Naturalist.” 


oT The Habits of Spiders. 


coming in contact with the air. The spider 
has the power of uniting these fibres into one 
or several threads, according to the purpose 


_ Every reader of the Naturalist has noticed|for which they are to be used. The thread 


the round, regularly formed spider-webs which 
yiten adorn the corners of fences, and the win- 
lows of neglected buildings ; but few, perhaps, 
lave had time or patience to watch the skil- 
ul manner in which they are constructed, or 
© examine the apparatus by which the spider 
spins the thread out of her own body. The 
yuilders of these webs belong to a large family 
of spiders, the Epéiride. They are found in 
all parts of the world where winged insects, 
whi th form their food, abound. 
ides 3 Spiders, we will select one common 
ecies as a representative of the whole group, 
d confine our observations to it. This spe- 
3, the Hpéira vulgaris of Hentz, seems to be 
ommon all over the United States, and is re- 
sented by closely related species in other 
ntries. It is seldom found in the woods 
id fields, but lives in great numbers on gar- 
fences and trellises; in barns, and.on the 
ramework of bridges, the structure of which 
fords numerous crevices for shelter and con- 
alment. When fully grown it is half an 
th in length, and its feet, when extended, 
lt cover a circle an inch and a half in di- 
aeter. It is clothed with hair of a greyish 
or, the back is ornamented with various 


ek and yellow. The under side of the body 
ek; with yellow markings. In sheltered 
they spend most of the time in their 
8 waiting for prey, while in situations ex- 
d to the sun and wind they watch only 
he night. During the day, and in stormy 
ather; they remain concealed in some crack 
rner, near which, for convenience, the 
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jaws, 
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'o illustrate the habits and structure of|the web is to be fastened, to 


commonly used for the web is composed of 
hundreds of simple fibres, each spun through 
a separate tube. As the thread runs from the 
body, it is guided by the hind feet, which hold 


farther use. The web also becomes torn by 
the struggles of the prey, and by wind and 
rain, so. that it requires repair or renewal 
every night. In mending a web the spider 
usually removesall except the outside threads, 
biting them off and rolling them into a hard 
ball between her jaws, so that when released 
it will drop quickly to the ground. This pro- 
bably gave rise to the opinion, sometimes ad- 
vanced, that the old web is eaten by the 
spider. 

When the web is finished she stations her- 
self in the centre, where a small circle is left 
free of the adhesive threads. Her usual posi- 
tion is head downward, with each foot on one 
of the radii of the web, and the spinners ready 
to fasten themselves by a thread at the least 
alarm. She often remains in her hole with 
one foot out, and resting on a tight thread 


it of from contact with surrounding objects, |connected with the centre of the web, so that 


until the desired point is reached, when a 
touch of the spinners fastens it securely. 


any vibration is quickly detected. If the web 
be gently touched the spider will rush into 


When a spider wishes to build a web she|the centre, and face towards the disturbed 


usually selects a corner, 
may be attached on several sides. 


runs a few threads along the objects to which | the intruder is a living animal. 
facilitate her| followed by the expected struggle she runs 
The web is|out towards the victim, stepping as little as 
the point| possible on the adhesive threads, seizes it in 
be, which is not usually |her jaws, and as soon as it begins to feel the 


passage from point to point. 
commenced by a line or two across 
where the centre is to 


so that the structure | part. 
She then |the radii leading-in that direction, to see if 


She will then jerk smartly several of 


If this test is 


the geometric centre, but nearer the top than effects of the bite, envelops it in a silken cover- 


the bottom. Radiating lines are then spun|ing, and - 
from the centre in all directions. In doing|In spinning 
this the spider often crosses from one side of 


the web to the opposite, so that the finished 
portion is always tightly drawn, and the ten- 


and hangs it up to suck at her leisure. 
this envelope the insect is held 
and turned around mainly by the short third 
pair of feet, while a flat band of threads is 
drawn from the spinners by the hind pair 


sion of the completed web is the same in| working alternately like the hands in pulling 


every part. 

Having finished the framework, the spider 
begins near the centre and spins a thread 
spirally, around the web to the circumference, 
fastening it to each radius as it crosses. The 
distance between the spirals varies with the 


ish markings, and the legs with rings of|size of the spiders, being about as far as they 


can reach. This spiral thread serves to keep 
the parts of the web in place during the rest 
of the process, and is removed as fast as the 
web is finished. It also furnishes a ready 
means of crossing from one radius to another 
where they are farthest apart. All the thread 
spun up to this stage of the process is smooth 
when dry, and will not adhere if touched with 


is always placed. In such retreats they |a smooth object. 
pass the winter without food, and only}. The spider having thus formed the web, 
i by a thin web of their own spinning. |begins to put in the final circles at the out- 
other spiders they are furnished with|side, walking round on the scaffolding pre- 
which they attempt to use|viously prepared, which she gradually 
disturbed, but as they can only bite|stroys as she proceeds, until in the finished 
somes directly between their jaws, they|web only a few turns in the centre are left. 
ndled without fear. There are but|The thread of the circles last spun is covered 
98 on record of a spider biting the hu-| with viscid globules, 
} Their timid nature leads them to/at short distances. 
danger rather than resist it, and the|tact with the thread, 
suspicion with which they are re-'and its struggles only 


de- 


strang upon it like beads 
If an'inseet Comes in con- 
it immediately ‘adheres, 


bring a larger part of//single female, 


a rope, and wound over it in every direction, 
so that in a few seconds it is so covered as to 
be unable to move a limb. When a web is 
shaken. by the wind, the spider will sometimes 
draw in all her feet toward her body, thereby 
tightening the web in every direction so that 
the vibration is prevented. 

The construction of nets for catching food 
is not the only use of the thread made by 
these spiders. They seldom move from place 
to place without spinning a line after them as 
they go. They are able by its use to drop 
safely from ary height, and when suspended 
by it are carried by the wind across wide 
spaces without any exertion on their part, 
except to let out the thread. The crevices in 
which they pass the winter, and the leisure 
hours of summer, are partly lined and en- 
closed by a coating of silk resembling that 
used for confining captured insects. The eggs 
are enclosed in a cocoon of the same material, 
and there the young*remain until they are 
strong enough to shift for themselves, grow- 
ing to nearly double their size without appa- 
rent nourishment. 

Several hundred young are produced by a 
but probably it is seldom that 


“ 
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one-tenth of this number ever reach adult}heard, in dress? Isaiah writes: “Moreover,| burning bush, required him first to take h 
size. Nearly all the spiders which we see in|the Lord saith, Because the daughters of Zion| shoes from off his feet; and that of Naama 
webs are females, or young. They spend most|are haughty, and walk with stretched-forth| the leper, when commanded by the proph 
of their time in the vicinity of their webs, and|necks and wanton eyes,” &., in conformity|to dip himself, in order to his healing, sevé¢ 
many doubtless pass their lives within a few|with the proclivities and spirit of this world,| times in Jordan. So that, we repeat, the 
yards of the place of their birth. The adult}as we may read in chapter iii., therefore the|is truth in the old saying: “True in sm¢ 
males are seldom seen building or occupying| Lord was about to take away the idols of| things, true in great.” Which is more ful: 
webs: they remain concealed during the day,|their hearts in superfluity of decoration and| comprehended, and with divine authority co 
and at night wander about from web to web. |dress, and to send His heavy judgments upon| veyed in the dear Saviour’s precept: “He th 
When young, there is no obvious difference|them, by which, the prophet continues, “ Her|is faithful in that which is least, is faithful al 
between the sexes, but as the time for the last | gates shall lament and mourn: and she, being}in much; and he that is unjust in the least, 
moult approaches, the ends of the palpi of the|/desolate, shall sit upon the ground.’ Thejunjust also in much.” While on the oth 
male swell to several times their former size.| Apostle Paul says to the Romans: “Be not con-| hand, those who sow to themselves, and 
When‘the time for the final moult arrives, |formed to this world.” Andagain to Timothy :|the vain desires of the fleshly mind ‘in litt 
both sexes retire to their holes and cast off/‘I will therefore that women adorn them-| things as they may call them, not unfrequer 
the skins of their entire bodies, even to the|selves in modest apparel, with shamefaced-|ly reap but little more than sorrow and d 
claws. This process obliges them to remain |ness and sobriety ; not with broidered hair, or| appointment therefrom. And is it not tr 
concealed until the new skin has acquired |gold, or pearls, or costly array; but (which|to a proverb, that giving way to the lusts 
sufficient strength and firmness, when they |becometh women professing godliness) with good|the fiesh and worldly conformity in one mg 
again return to their webs. The females still} works.” The Apostle James saith: “'The|ter—however apparently small to us—will, 
resemble the young, except in size, but the|friendship of the world [the common motive] the usual course of things, but open the do 
males are distinguished from them by the|for this conformity] is enmity with God:|to question, if not sooner or later to disregal 
greater length of their limbs, the diminished |whosoever therefore will be a friend of the|or to despise all our christian testimonie 
size of the posterior half of the body, and the|world, [through a yielding herein] is the| which, by the way, we believe has been o 
large and complicated joints at the ends ofjenemy of God.” The Apostle Peter, when|of the fruitful causes of our sad degenerad 
the palpi. The females of some species of|teaching the duty of women, in like manner| and lapse as a people, so mournfully apparej 
spiders are said to devour the males when-/exhorts: “ Whose adorning, let it not be that|at this day. The world, the world, up¢ 
ever opportunity offers, but we have never|outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of| whose fascinating lap we have been reclinin) 
noticed that habit in this species, though we| wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel;\has proved too strong or too beguiling fi 
have often seen a female charge upon an in-|but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in| many among us, who have been sadly sho 
truding male, and chase him from her web. | that which is not corruptible, even the orna-| of their strength, so as to have become stu 
——++—__ 4 , |ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in| bling-blocks, rather than way-marks and he 
For “The Friend.” |the sight of God of great price.” He adds,|ers in that straight and narrow way throu; 
Thoughts about Dress. “For after this manner, in the old time, the| which alone any can enter the haven } 
It is an old saying: “True in small things, |holy women also who trusted in God, adorned] peace. 
true in great.” We have mentally referred |themselves,” &c. Our dear young people are much to be fq 
to this after hearing one of our members ob-| We trust enough has been cited to prove,|for. The aspect of things is discouragin 
serve, in the course of conversation, that she|that, in the Divine mind, dress is something.|and the times are poor. Caused in part 
herself did not think there. was anything in| More especially as it is an idol of the present|the too few examples, particularly in sox 
dress. Which remark, though we are assured|day so glaring, and “which, perhaps, beyond| places, among those even of the elder claf) 
it was not so meant, was as much as to say,/every other, tends to draw away the mind|who have stood faithful and plumb in an t 
that there was nothing in what our dear Re-|from God. That decorating the person, and| wavering support, by precept as well as 
deemer and Lawgiver has enjoined ; and what|thus administering to the vanity of our own|life and practice, of the testimony to plainn¢ 
His prophets and apostles, under holy influ-|and other hearts, all naturally prone thereto,| of dress, and simplicity of language, that h 
ence, have as expressly forbidden as other|are decidedly disapproved and prohibited by| ever characterized this religious Society ; a 
| 


breaches of His laws, that but few professors|the great Author of our religion, and by His| which, flowing from a whole-hearted reny 
of religion ever think of calling in question. |inspired followers. Hence, a faithful obedi-|ciation of the world, its ways and its wag} 
What is to become of the teaching, and|ence herein to Him, whom we are to glorify| helped to make peculiar, and to distinguish} 
most forcible example of the whole life of our|in our bodies and in our spirits which are His,|as a fashion-scorning, and a world-renounci 
All-wise Teacher and Guide into all truth ;|must lie in very close proximity to, and nearly| people. But notwithstanding this, we si 
and why did He leave the precept: “Take no|affect our acceptance with Him who rejects|cerely hope that the dear youth among 
thought for your body what ye shall put on,”|the crown of pride, with all worldly compli-|may not be stumbled nor turned aside fre 
or, “ Wherewithal shall we be clothed,” non-/ance, but cherisheth and loveth those who,|the simplicity of the Truth as it is in Jesu 
conformity to which worldly custom was to|seeking first His kingdom as the one thing|nor from that self-denial and submission } 
distinguish His followers from others, as He|needful, thence know their desires circum-|the cross of Christ in dress and in languag 
saith in Matt. vi. 32, “For after all these things |scribed and regulated by His holy will, in the| which we believe that Truth will, if d 
do the Gentiles seek,” if He did not mean tojlarge and in the minute concerning them.| heeded, lead all our members into. If we § 
convey a prohibition against the lusts of the/These have found that they could not serve|cept and obey the dear Sayiour’s precep 
fallen heart, which seeks and finds gratifica-|the world in these things, or do that which|with those of His Apostles, we cannot tal) 
tion in these things; against “the lust of the|was pleasing to the carnal mind, and at the| thought for raiment, so asin any wise toke 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,|same time love God too. These cannot choose] back the heart from Him; neither adorn w | 
which are not of the Father, but of the world.” | the tithes of their burnt offerings; but having| the outward adorning to the making nugat¢ 
But, our dear Lord continues: “Seek ye first|/become sin-sick, broken and contrited before| His laws; but must seek to be clothed up | 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness;|the Lord, they have made of themselves,} with that, which “is all glorious within.” | | 


i 
! 
| 
| 


and all these things shall be added unto you.” |through the help of His grace, a living sacri-| proportion as we do this, the tinsel, the tr 
For He well knew that very little, and that|fice, and covenanted with the whole heart] pings, the fashion and show, with the euste 
of the simplest and plainest kind, would satisfy |thenceforth to be conformed to every requisi-| and pride of the world, will all more and m 
the need and desire of the renewed mind.|tion of His cross and will concerning them.|seem to us as the wise king of Israel, who ly) 
Now does any one believe, that if we should|These know well that their peace consists in| himself tried them, has represented themj 
fulfil the first of this very comprehensive pre-|their obedience to Him in all things—in the| be, “vanity and vexation of spirit.” Iff 
cept, “Seek ye first,” &., that such would|smaller tithes as in the greater offerings. And| faithful obedience herein to our Lord @ 
or could thirst after, or indulge in, the change-|that in this heavenly discipline, He mostly| Master, of whom it is written that he “pleag 
able fashions, the foolish customs, the Baby-|calls for a proof of their fidelity to Him,|not himself,’ we should have crosses, ¢ | 
Jonish mixtures, and the false liberty of a|through faithful obedience in the day of small] mortifications, and temptations to endure } 
wicked, and deceitful, and fallen world? things, before larger sacrifices, and greater| His sake, let us not be discouraged nor tury 
Again, why did His prophets and apostles|fruits of faith are called for at. their hands.| back, as if some new thing had happened uf} 
condescend to speak and to treat on the sub-| Familiar examples of this, are the case of|us; but look to our holy Leader alone, why 
ject of attire, if there was nothing, as we have} Moses when, the angel of the Lord, out of the! able not only to help and to deliver in evi 
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extremity of conflict and trial, but to support|stance led Whewell to pronounce the planet 
in the faithful maintenance of that cross,|to be a fluid mass; and Brewster was at some 
which He who dispenses it, may see meet for|pains to deal with the peculiarity. He en- 


our refinement. A cross though taken up and 
borne, it may be at first in weaknnss and in 
fear, will become more and more easy to the 
willing and obedient mind, agreeably to the 
dear Saviour’s own words: “My yoke is easy 
and my burden is light.” This cross put on 
and worn faithfully within, must, in its leaven- 


ing operation, in due time affect the whole|his mean density, is sufficient to remove any 
And |objection to the habitability of the planet 
though this may call forth towards us from |founded on this peculiarity alone. 


character and outward appearance. 


others, the language which in an early day 
was used by the ungodly respecting the right- 
eous: “He is not for our turn, he is clean 
contrary to our doings; he was made to re- 
prove our thoughts; he is grievous unto us, 
even to behold; for his life is not like other 
men’s, his ways are of another fashion,” yet 
let us fear not: but remember the consoling 

ssurance : “If ye be reproached for the name 
of Christ, happy are ye: for the spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you: on their part He 


is evil owe of, but on your part He is glori-|terrestrial races, thut one can hardly suppose 
hus, dear young Friends, as ye are but that Saturnian races are constituted very 


fied.” 
willing in all the tithes of your influence, to 
seek and to serve the Lord ; to walk with hu- 
mility in the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s 
companions; and to acknowledge Him in all 
a ways among men, He will enable you 
more and more to triumph over all the powers 
of darkness—over the world, the flesh, and 
the devil—and will finally make you more 
than conquerors through Him who hath loved 
oc and who gave Himself for you. 

z Eleventh mo. 27th, 1868. 
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From St. Paul’s. 

Other Habitable Worlds, 
st (Concluded from page 122.) 
_ The enormous volume of Jupiter is in part 
ecounteracted,—so far as its influence on the 
inhabitants of Jupiter is concerned,—by the 
small density of the planet, insomuch that the 
attraction of gravity at his surface is not so 
much greater than terrestrial gravity as might 
be supposed. Yet it exceeds the latter more 
than twofold; so that the weight of an in- 
habitant of our earth would be increased in 
about the same proportion if he were removed 
to Jupiter as it would be diminished if he 
were removed to Mars. The lightest men on 
ur earth would find themselves as unwieldy 
as our Lamberts and Bantings if they were 
placed on Jupiter’s surface. We are com- 

lied to recognise in this circumstance a 
peculiarity which would render Jupiter unfit 
for beings constituted exactly like the inhab- 
itants of earth; but modifications not much 
more marked than those which distinguish 
the various species of the same genera on 
earth would be sufficient to enable terrestrial 
Taces to endure, without discomfort or incon- 
Teche ke the powerful gravitation experienced 
by the inhabitants of Jupiter. 
» The day of Jupiter is less than ours in the 
oportion of about two to five, while his year 
Contains nearly twelve of ours. His axis is 
0 nearly perpendicular to his orbit that 
here are no appreciable seasons on his sur- 
ace. This circumstance has been pointed out 


analogy of our own earth, which those who 
believe in the habitability of other worlds 
justly use. We cannot reason from the fact 
of the earth’s habitability to the habitability 
of the other planets. We might as reasonably 
argue from the presumed unfitness of the 
moon for habitation that the other celestial 
bodies are also uninhabited. But we can de- 
rive a powerful argument from the analogy 
of our planet when we consider the economy 
of life upon its surface. When we see the 
scorched regions of the tropics and the solid 
ice within the arctic circle freely supporting 
terrestrial races, while not only the continents, 
but the depths of ocean and the realms of air 
are crowded with living creatures; when we 
find that in long past ages, during which dif- 
ferent physical relations from the present 
have subsisted, the same abundance of life 
has existed on the earth’s surface, we may 
fairly assume that the planets which present 
so many physical relations resembling those 
of our earth are not untenanted by living 
creatures. 


deavored to show that Jupiter might be form- 
ed of solid substances, because there are such 
substances on earth of even less specific gravi- 
ty than Jupiter’s. However, the possibility 
that Jupiter’s sphere may be hollow, so that 
the density of the substances actually com- 
posing his mass may be much greater than 


In many respects the physical relations of 
the planet Saturn correspond closely with 
those of Jupiter. There are, however, two 
points of difference. In the first place, gravi- 
tation at his surface is far less than at Jupiter's, 
and differs so little from terrestrial gravita- 
tion that we may look on this relation as one 
with respect to which Saturn is perfectly well 
fitted to support terrestrial races. On the 
other hand, the influence of the Saturnian 
ring-system would be so unfavorable to most 
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Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Friend 
Christopher Healy. 
(Continued from page 126.) 

In the Tenth month of this year, 1838, he 
attended the Quarterly Meetings of Abington 
and Haddonfield; and the Yearly Meeting of 
Baltimore: of which last he notes, that owing 
to unsoundness in the faith and doctrines of 
our Society in some individuals present, it 

as a trying meeting. He attended some 
meetings going and returning, and got home 
with the penny of peace. 

The Diary resumed: “In the Twelfth month 
of the same year I felt my mind drawn to 
make a visit to the families of Friends belong- 
ing to Bucks and Abington Quarterly meet- 
ings. I was favored to perform this arduous 
service to the peace of my own mind: and 
from what appeared, to the comfort of the 
visited. May the Lord have the glory and 
praise of his own works! After returning 
home, my mind was brought into deep sym- 
pathy and tender feeling with the poor. And 
as 1 dwelt under this humbling exercise of 
mind, it opened in the Truth that it would be 
my duty to make a religious visit to the stew- 
ards and inmates of the county poor-houses 
in the State of New Jersey. With my kind 
friend and elder James Moon, of our Monthly 
Meeting, in Sixth month 1839, I performed 
the same to satisfaction. I am not able to 
express to the full the feelings which I had in 
this visit. The spectacle presented at some 
lof these houses was, I think, more reaching 
than the greatest sermon that I ever heard ; 
and my soul was humbled before the Lord. 
I often said in my heart, how many there are 
who do not rightly prize their blessings, and 
perhaps could not until deprived of them! 
Some of these poor afflicted ones had no doubt 
been the means of their own distress ; but who 
now could not help themselves. How my 
heart mourned for them. There were some 


differently from those which subsist on our 
earth. It results from a careful examination 
of the effects of the two gigantic rings which 
surround Saturn that the sun is totally eclipsed 
by them for years together in the temperate 
and sub-tropical zones of Saturn ; and that in 
Saturnian latitude corresponding to that of 
Madrid the total eclipse lasts for more than 
eight years. 

It appears to us that a careful consideration 
of all the evidence must lead to two conclu- 
sions :—First, there is an obvious adaptation 
of the physical constitution of the planets we 
have been considering to fit them to be the 
abodes of living creatures ; and secondly, there 
are obvious reasons for doubting whether 
these living creatures can very closely resem- 
ble terrestrial races. 

To some minds it may appear that to dis- 
cuss the fitness of the planets to be the abode 
of living creatures different from those which 
subsist on the earth is altogether beside the 
question we are dealing with. The habit- 
ability of the planets, many argue, means 
their fitness to support terrestrial forms of 
life. But this view appears to us a mistaken 
one. If indeed it can be shown, that, in any 
planet, not one of the physical relations sub- 
sists which we hold to be essential to the ex- 
istence of terrestrial races, then indeed it 
seems idle to speculate upon the general ques- 
tion of the habitability of that planet. For 
instance, when we consider the case of the 
moon,—without air or water, subjected to a 
scorching heat during its long day of half a 
month, and to a corresponding intensity of 
cold during its equally long night, and that 
it is in other important respects utterly unfit 
for habitation by terrestrial races,—we seem 
little encouraged to discuss how far the moon 
may be fitted to support other forms of life, 
since nothing in our experience enables us to 
conceive what forms of life could possibly exist igo ig fe teg re 
in so sterile an abode. But when we find in| Whose hearts were made glad while sitting in 
certain planets an obvious provision made for|these meetings. With wt ere oe he ea 
the support of forms of life corresponding to] 8¢ther. The language of such at heart seeme 


some astronomers as a convenient offset|the forms existing on the earth, we seem to to be, keep me from murmuring on account of 
Against the effects of his enormous distance|be justified in recognising and discussing the|™Y afflictions. Oh! I did remember many 
m the sun. But it will not do to dwell too|habitability of these bodies. times in these meetings, the language of 
trongly on this point, since we find no such} And this leads us, in conclusion, to point David: Before I was afilicted I went astray : 
rangement in planets which are yet further|out a mistake which is commonly a. in| but now, through afflictions, I have kept thy 
noved. The small density of Jupiter’s sub-|the application of that argument from the ' precepts. 
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Our deer friend seems not to have been|in helping some who once were as bone of|meeting, without having anything given bin 
allowed to remain long at home. He couldjour bone, out of their present crippled state.|and now he had nothing in charge for them 
no doubt adopt the language, in his. measure,|The way to the kingdom was declared by our| As soon as he sat down that mother in Isre 
of the dear Master: “ My meat is to do the}blessed Lord to be narrow. Our dear fore-|—— Willits, expressed her great satisfacti< 
will of Him that sent me.” . Feeling his mind}fathers in the truth found it so, when they|with his faithfulness in attending to the in 
drawn in gospel love, to visit Friends and}renounced the ways, worships, customs, and|mation of duty, and being cireumscribed 
those not of our religious Society in the north-|fashions of the world; and the true Quaker, I/it. Some other valuable Friends express 
ern and western parts of New York Yearly |believe, will ever find it safest to follow their|their unity with him for keeping within ho 
Meeting, and in the State of Ohio, he, in the}footsteps—in other words, to follow them as|limits, till Christopher said he was afraid thd 
Sixth month, 1840, took leave of his family,|they in faithfulness and much dedication, en-| would spoil it all. Next day Willett Hic | 
having for companion his dear friend William|deavored to follow Christ. But this must be}said to him, ‘Why Christopher, how can} 
Hilles, of Frankford ; and got the first day tojin the way of the cross—the only way to the|thee to knock the women stone dead?’ ‘He 
the house of his friend Joseph Shotwell, at|crown. so?’ said Christopher. ‘Why,’ continug 
Rahway. The next day, being the first of] “It has fallen to my lot to be at several] Willett, ‘before thou went in, the wome 
the week, and general notice being given,|/meetings with thy dear husband, and was] Friends say they could do no business for ti 
many not of our Society came together. C. H.|pleased to find, after an interval of twenty-|quantity of preaching that was going on, b¥ 
writes: “It was a large and good meeting.” |two years, that his, bow abides in strength—|thou knocked them stone dead, and the mee 
There does not seem to be much to extract|his ministry, being in demonstration of the]ing afterwards got on comfortably,’ or wort 
from the account left of this visit, save the|Spirit and of power. I consider it a precious|to this effect. Christopher added that he w 
following memorandum: “The man that I| privilege to feel with our brethren and sisters|never better paid for a visit than he was fe 
discoursed with,* when here on a former visit|/the unity of the Spirit: it is indeed like the|that. What an instructive lesson, to atter 
came to two of our meetings. He had left|precious ointment upon the head, that ran|to manifested duty, in simple obedience, ax 
the Society, taking a number of followers with|down upon. the beard, even Aaron’s beard,|leave results.” . 
him. It appears by his going to and fro, as|that went down to the skirts of his garments; 
though he knew not what to do, nor where to|as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
stay. Such wandering stars must feel them-|descended upon the mountains of Zion: for 
selves left in darkness. May the Lord have|there the Lord commanded the blessing, even 
mercy on them, and bring them into thejlife for evermore. 
Garden enclosed, if consistent with his blessed} “In affectionate love to thee and thine. 
will. May they thus know Him as their Beng. W. Lapp. 
Shepherd to lead and feed them before they| P.S. I might have said something to thee 
are called from works to rewards.” in regard to the great sacrifice which at. this 
While C. H. was out on this visit, the fol-|as well as at many other times, thou hast 
lowing letter from B. W. Ladd, was received| made in yielding up thy dear husband to the 
by his wife: Master's service. But thou well knowest, 
“Smithfield, Ohio, 8th mo. 26th, 1840. dear friend, where to look for thy reward. I 


“Dear Friend,— We have had with us trust in due season, and perhaps before very 
several days and nights, the acceptable com-|!0"8 he will be restored to thee with the 
pany of thy dear Christopher, and his agree-|"eWward of peace, in which thou wilt be made 
able companion, William Hilles. They left|® nich partaken. : Be. Wi Ta.? 
here yesterday in good health for Stillwater Returning from Ohio, he says: “I remained 
Quarterly Meeting, which occurs about a week |{#t and about home, except attending many of 
hence; taking meetings in their way. After themeatings. watbin the limisaof oun eanky 
that meeting they have one day only to travel Meeting, as well as many appointed ones for 
to Mount Pleasant until our Yearly Meeting those not of OOH Society ; much to the relief 
commences. From appearances we are to|°fmy mind.” epllighe: 
have with us an unusually large number of The following sekaseaiegs circumstance was 
ministering Friends from Sher Yaney Meet-|Felated. by Christopher Healy, upon one’ of 
ings, some of whom have already arrived. his visits to Philadelphia, to a Friend. of that 
But it is not numbers we want so much, as|City: ‘There may be too much, preaching as 
those of the right kind. well as too little; and it is only as the Urim 

“Tt has been a satisfaction and comfort to|224 Thummim of those called to minister in 


me, and I doubt not to many other Friends|®0ly things, is with the Holy One, and they, 
hereaway, to find that thy husband and his through. the.cbedionee which..is of faithyare 
companion belong to the old school. I mean,|™#4e quick of understanding in His holy fear, 
are of those who are content with the doc.|that it can be expected they will accept and 
trines of the Gospel as they were unfolded by |°@tty Out in consistent practice, the precept 
the Light of Truth to our worthy predecessors | Of the Psalmist: “ Open thou my lips, and my 
in religious profession. Well would it haye|™0uth shall show forth thy praise.” For ever 
been for us, if we as a Society had endeavored |": and ever to be heeded by the anointed 
in the obedience of faith, to mind the same|™nister, are the Saviour’s gracious words: 
thing and to speak the same language. For “It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
want of this there has of latter years been|ather which speaketh in you.” 


much shaking and unsettlement within our The service of C. H. in means and end, was, 
borders; and some bright instruments not|*® 88¥ the least, striking: and is as follows: inlet Rentlie 


keeping upon the watch, and relying singly “ Upon one of his visits to New York Yearly| Indian Remains—The explorers sent out b 
upon tim who declared to his immediate fol-| Meeting, Christopher laid a concern. before|the Smithsonian Institute in search of Ame 
lowers, ‘ Without me ye can do nothing,’ have the Men’s Meeting to visit that of the Wo-|can antiquities, have discovered a large num 
quite fallen from the good condition which|™e2’s, When Willett Hicks and some others,|ber of skulls and idols in the mounds of 
they once happily enjoyed in the church of did not approve of it. But though his pro-|diana, Missouriand Tennessee. These remair 
Christ ; and others by listening to the tempter spect was at first opposed by those persons,|are supposed to be older than any that hav 
have come to great loss. Our trials in this the meeting finally united with it, and James|hitherto been found in this country, and a 
way have been very great, and I much fear Mott was appointed to accompany him, and|believed to have belonged to a race anterio 
they are not yet over. Possibly thy dear hus- they went. After being in the women’s apart-|to the Indians. The skulls are smaller tha 
band may be instrumental in the Lord’s hand|™&nt about fifteen minutes, James Mott said|any previously noticed, are box shaped an 
‘Time is precious.’ Christopher sat perhaps|almost square. In the same mounds we 
five minutes longer, and then rose, saying that|also found pottery and implements, unlik 
a concern had attended his mind to visit this! any that have hitherto been discovered. 


(To be continued.) 
———__>>____ 


“BE YE THANKFUL.” 


O be ye thankful, while ye breathe 
This wondrous vital air, fier 
And pitch your tent upon the earth 
That God hath made so fair; 
And rest upon the glorious hope 
A heavenly home to share. 


- 


O be ye thankful for the love 
Like dew around you shed, 

That when you slumber, sets a watch 
Of angels round the bed; 

And when you wake, with constant care 
Doth in your pathway tread. 


Lord, make us thankful, for too oft, 
By fleeting sorrows bowed, 

In the dark pall of discontent 
Our ingrate souls we shroud : 

Lend.us thy sunbeam, till we reach ) 
The sky without a cloud, 


————_s-e———_—_—_ 


NEARER MY GOD. 


Nearer my God, to Thee,— 
Nearer to Thee! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer my God, to Thee,— 
Nearer to Thee! 


Selected. 


Though like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 

Darkness comes over me, 
My rest a stone, 

Yet in my dreams I'd be 

Nearer my God, to Thee,— 
Nearer to Thee! 


Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel 1’ll raise; 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


* See previous visit to New York and Canada, current 
volume of “ The Friend,” 
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__ Fish Culture a Branch of Farming. wonderful effect through the neighborhood,|The amount of his sales from young fish for 
_T have alluded to the facilities which most|and even through the country. stocking the ponds of gentlemen, who keep 
farmers have for hatching trout spawn, Tak-| The question asked by many is, will fish}these preserves for fly-fishing, lam not aware 
ing them as a class, they are far more favora-|culture pay? It will certainly pay in stock-lof, I would say that trout of one year gener- 
‘bly situated and circumstanced for the whole ing barren rivers, as was demonstrated at ally command from ten to twelve dollars per 
routine of breeding and growing trout than|Holyoke last summer, when forty millions of|hundred, and are in demand amongst New 
persons of any other occupation. Asregards|young shad were hatched out. But will Yorkers owning ponds on Long Island. 

the first requisite, most of them have springs| reeding and raising shad for market pay?]  S. Ainsworth, in a letter to the Vermont 
of more or less volume and of the proper|In answering this question, I will give a brief| Fish Commissioners, gives an estimate of the 
temperature on their premises, and generally summary of what has been done, and then|profits which may be derived from hatching 
near their dwellings. Labor with them is|endeavor to show what can be done. and growing trout on a large scale. As his 
cheap, and much can be done at different sea-| A few years since, Seth Green, after seeing|figures have connection with the description 
sons of the year without interfering with|what Stephen H. Ainsworth was doing, and|of the ponds, and both would occupy several 
their ordinary farm work, or hiring extra|learning whatever he could from his little fish pages, I must omit them ; his showing is, that 
help. The employment of horses, carts, wa-|cultural establishment bought an old saw-|large profits will accrue from it.— Norris's 


gons and men which they keep of necessity, |mill site on Caledonia creek, for two thousand] American Fish Culture. 
would, therefore, cause no expenditure, and|dollars.. The creek abounded in trout, and 
fill up their leisure time. The little mechan- by erecting divisions, and barriers to their : : { Selected. 
ism necessary, could be done by any one of|escape in the forebay and raceway, he soon| _ Ate mankind still to remain in their sins to 
them haying an eye for a straight line, and|had an abundant supply of breeding fish. He|the end of their days, and inherit the king- 
an aptness with square, mallet, chisel, saw,|/had scarcely commenced artificial propaga-|dom of God at last ? No surely ; forif we live 
hammer, and jack-plane. The only outlay|tion, when a partner was admitted by paying|®2d die in our sins, whither Christ is gone we 
would be for lumber, and trout or spawn to/down six thousand dollars for a half interest ;|Cannot come. Though all have sinned, and 
commence with. Four men, with a span of|the place, which was bought for two thousand |¢ome short of the glory of God, yet being jus- 
horses, a plow, road-scraper, shovels, and/|dollars, being valued at twelve thousand. tified freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
hoes, would excavate and construct ponds of|/From what I can learn, his profits in 166|tion that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath 
the size I have described, if the ground is not|were about a thousand dollars, in 1867 five|8et forth to be a propitiation, through faith in 
over-stony, in less than ten days. Ifthe far-|thousand. This year he sells three hundred | his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
mer has no mechanical skill, a country car-|thousand spawn at from eight to ten dollars|"emission of sins that are past, through the 
penter, with the assistance of two farm hands,|per thousand; and two hundred thousand|forbearance of God ; this redemption is not, 
would put up a large hatching house in alyoung fry at from thirty to forty dollars per|by any means, consistent with sin, but con- 
week. The time between corn planting and |thousand ; the sales amounting perhaps to ten |trary to it; for Christ came not to save us in 
the first plowing, might be put to advantage.|thousand dollars from spawn and small fry,;OUr sins, but from them: and sin being the 
After hay and oat harvest, another turn at|to say nothing of the larger trout which he|¢@use both of defilement and condemnation, 
the ponds might be taken, and the lull after/sells from his ponds. until that is taken away, there can be no re- 
the crops are in would suffice to finish them.| S. Ainsworth experimented in fish culture|demption or salvation. 
Winter, in which the farmer has but little to|for recreation, with a desire to diffuse a know.| It was not the hearers only of the law who 
lo, would be pleasantly and profitably em-|ledge of the art, and to introduce it as a new|Were just before God; but the doers of the 
ployed in attending to the hatching. He|industry, and does not follow it for any profit|!aw should be justified; and by their fruits 
would have a certain supply of fish food from |it affords. Still, with his small supply of an|men are to be known, And saith Christ the 
surds, and an occasional one from the animals|inch of variable water, he assures me he could|Lord, “Not every one that saith unto me, 
he would kill. Using milk does not rob the {have sold five hundred dollars worth of spawn|Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
butter jar or the pig pen, as it can be turned|and small fry every year, if he had applied | heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Fa- 
nto curd after skimming, and the whey can | himself with that object. He has generally ther who is in heaven.” The workers of inl- 
go to the slop barrel. A friend in an adjoin-|refused to sell spawn, unless the object of pro-|quity, though they have prophesied in his 
hg county keeps forty cows to supply milk|moting fish culture induced him. So hissales/name, and cast out devils, and done many 
lealers in town. He has embarked in trout{have varied from a hundred to five hundred| Wonderful works, will be disowned at last, and 
weeding, and says if his hopes are realized,|dollars per annum. In the mean time, in a commanded to depart. And it is the hearer 
md the matter of food should require it, he|quiet way, he has stocked streams and ponds|and doer of the sayings of Christ who shall 
vill make butter instead of selling milk, and|without remuneration. From his largest/Stand upon the rock when the time of trial 
urn all the latter, after skimming, into curds.|pond, which contains about fifteen hundred shall come: And every one who heareth the 
_ Farmers, taking them as a. body, are slow |trout of various sizes, he has this spring taken |Sayings of Christ and doeth them not, is on 
n receiving a new idea or adopting new theo-|two or three messes every week—enough for|the sandy foundation, and all his building shall 
ies. Wheat and corn, which they know all|his family, and a dozen men who are employ-|fall, and be destroyed with great destruction 
bout, are pretty certain, although they re-|ed in his nurseries. He takes them all (from |in, the end.— Thomas Story. 
juire much labor, and some outlay in their|three-quarters to a pound and a-half,) with the 
roduction. But here is a branch of industry artificial fly. When feeding them, they are! Sir John Franklin—Another Clue to the Mys- 
vhich can be grafted on, aqueeculture an ad-|s0 tame that they will allow a lady, who is|tery of His Fate.—Another clue to the mys- 
unct to agriculture. It can be made as much [his neighbor, to lift them from the water, and tery enveloping the fate of Sir John Franklin 
f an accessory as keeping bees or poultry, |appear to like to be fondled. I have just re-|and his fellow-voyagers amid the icebound 
md with no more labor. Trout are much|turned (May 20th) from a fishing excursion,|regions of the arctic zone seems to have 
°88 mischievous than the latter, they do not|where I met him by appointment, and he gave|been discovered. By the recent arrival from 
avade the garden or a newly sown or planted |me these items verbally. the polar regions of Dr. Goold of Dublin, late 
eld, and can always be found within their] In the town of Spring Water (I think, in]}and interesting intelligence is afforded’ res- 
ircumscribed bounds. “But,” says the far-|Ontario county,) N. York, a few years since, |pecting the search now prosecuted by Captain 
aer, “folks will steal my trout,” a town or|/a farmer owning the sources of a fine spring| Hall for traces or remains of the Erebus and 
manufacturing village within a short distance|brook, made three dams on the stream at|Terror and their crews. In August, 1867, 
uggesting the fear. This is true; but they|small expense, and sold the property, which|Captain Hall was at Repulse Bay, preparing 
lay also steal your poultry or your pigs, and|cost him two or three thousand dollars, for|an expedition to King William’s Land, where, 
rhat is crime in one case is crime in the other, |ten thousand. So wonderfully had the trout|from information obtained from the Esqui- 
nd there is a penalty for both. “Well, but|increased by natural propagation in a few|maux, it seems beyond doubt that important 
fellow who would not rob a pig-pen or alyears, that the place, otherwise of little value,|records and some relics of the Franklin expe- 
en-roost will rob a fish-pond ; he wouldn’t|commanded this price for its fish. dition are still preserved. The point to be 
ink that so much harm.” Wouldn’t he!| On Long Island, near the city of New York,|reached was 450 miles north of Repulse Bay, 
y keep a sharp look out after the one as|a person cultivates trout and allows anglers}and in a country the inhabitants of which 
ou would after the other, and let the culprit!to fish his pond at a price per day. His in-|were known to be hostile to Europeans and 
ike the consequences, and an example of the|come from this source is about twenty-five|to the Esquimaux living at Repulse Bay. It 
unishment of one fish-thief would have a'hundred dollars per annum, so I am informed. | was the opinion of the latter, who are known 
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as King Albert’s followers, that Franklin’s 
men had been killed by King William’s men. 
According to native information, the last six 
survivors of the party built a cavern or rude 
vault of stones, and deposited in it some 
documents and such articles as they had no 
use for, or would be an incumbrance to them 
in their journey southward. It is Dr. Hall’s 
object to reach this depository, and from his 
well-known reputation for intrepidity, energy 
and endurance, it may be presumed that no 
dangers or hardships will deter him from his 
purpose. 
mingled surprise and sorrow to learn that 
after all that has been done to recover the 
Franklin expedition, two of its members sur- 
vived to as recent a period as 1864. These 


were Captain Crozier and a steward of one of 


the lost vessels, who died near Southampton 
Island while endeavoring to make their way 
to that place, in the belief that they would 
there find a whaling vessel which would carry 
them home. Dr. Hall is confident of the 
identity of Captain Crozier with one of the 
men so described to have perished, and has in 
his possession several articles that belonged 
to him. The fate of these two unfortunate 


It will doubtless cause a thrill of 


_ THE FRIEND. __ 


being partakers of that salvation which 


et tere oe vena ramet pee err te So we ne i et 


row or selfish motives, is a sure token of our|divine life amongst us ? But his prophecy ms 
‘God|have been or may be yet to be fulfill 


ed, wher 


hath appointed as walls and bulwarks,’ and|in he said, “He had seen in the true light th 


is, beyond all contradiction, a more happy|the Lord would bring back his people fro 


situation than can ever be promised by the|these things into which they were thus 4d 
utmost reach of art and power united, not|generated, but that his faithful servants mu 


proceeding from heavenly wisdom.” 

His kindness and forbearance in opposing 
error—in dealing with those who were the 
subjects of it—are in striking contrast with 
the fruit of the wisdom from beneath, wherein 
is contention and strife, division and bitter- 
ness. “To our great Master,” said he, “we 
stand or fall, to judge or condemn us as is 
most suitable to his wisdom or authority ; my 
inclination is to persuade and entreat, and sim- 


ply give hints of my way of thinking.” And this 


remark was made upon a subject that lay ve- 
ry near to his heart, and one about which he 
had been much exercised. But being a fol- 
lower of Him who, as a sower, went forth to 
sow, his confidence was in the good seed, and 
his hope of success in the sowing of it, believ- 


ing the seminal laborer to be the true reform- 


er, rather than the radical one. 


His confidence in prayer is manifested by 


the following testimony. “ The place of prayer 
is a precious habitation. Prayer at this day, 
in pure resignation, is a precious place; the 
trumpet is sounded, the call goes forth to the 
church, that she gather to the place of pure 
inward prayer; and her habitation is safe.” 
And said he, “ However deeply soever men 
are involved in difficulties, sincerity of heart 
jand upright walking before God, freely sub- 
mitting to his providence, is the most sure 


men who, after eighteen years’ wandering 
through the arctic wastes, had so nearly 
reached a place within reach of civilized man, 
forms one of the saddest chapters in the mel- 
ancholy and mysterious story of the lost ex- 
pedition—WV. Y. Sun. 
pan i For “The Friend.” 
Worthy of Perusal. 

The Journal of John Woolman furnishes an 
exemplification of true spiritual progress, and 
final overcoming of the corrupt and selfish na- 
ture, as full and complete as perhaps can be 
found in any other. From childhood to ad- 
vanced age he seems to have been acquainted 
with the visitations of divine grace in his|/fare of our Society, he gives the following tes- 
heart, and to have yielded submission to their|timony of an ancient Friend in Philadelphia 


and conduct. 


first go through great and heavy exercises.” 
j . t 


How to Furnish a House—It is the man 
own mind that makes anything beautiful. 
one be rich in the affections and in taste, I 
will soon make everything about him see 
beautiful. It is true that there is a nat 
adaptation in forms, colors, and harmonio 
combinations to excite pleasure and admi 
tion. But even the rarest grace and choice 
beauty are without effect upon one who is d 
ficient in taste. And, on the other hand, thin; 
plain and even homely, become beautiful 
the presence of a soul that has the power 
cover all external things with associatio 
which are derived from the affections or t 
fancy. Iam fond of thinking that mornin 
glories are a natural symbol of this trut 
Not because they are both graceful and bea 
tiful perhaps beyond all the vines of the te 
perate zone, but because they have the art 
making other things beautiful. In the spri 
I set a simple stake in the ground, and at t 
top nail on one or two cross pieces a ya 
long. At the foot are planted morning- 
ries. All the spring and early summer t 
stake is an offence to me. Itstands, mornit 
and evening, bare, gaunt and hard; but k 
the last of July, the convolvulus has clasp 
it, twined about it, spread over each cros 


remedy. He only is able to relieve, not only|piece, returned upon itself, and heaped 4 
persons but nations in their greatest calami-|airy mass of leaves, every morning starred ¢ 
ties ;’ thus evincing his confidence in the vir-|over with exquisite blossoms! There, all t 
tue of true integrity and uprightness of heart |rest of the season, stands that pillar of beaut 


sustained by a dry and homely cedar stak 


As an evidence of his concern for the wel-|but glorified by the profuse and generous vi 


which covers it! I have seen just such thin 
done, by the way, in the household. Son 


tendering and humbling influence, whereby| Yearly Meeting in 1764, viz: “John Smith of|pragmatical fellow has married a woman 


he was led into the meekness and gentleness 
which so remarkably characterize his labors 
and dealings. A more suitable work for the 
perusal of both young and old, can hardly be 
found. 

The tenderness of his mind in childhood, as 
exemplified in the distress occasioned by the 
killing of a robin on her nest ; in youth, by the 
shame and remorse which followed an undu- 
tiful reply to his mother; further on toward 
manhood by the weeping for his love of wan- 
ton company, and youthful disobedience ; and 
when more advanced in age, by the distress 
and sorrow because of the unprofitable influ- 
ence of an increase of irreligious acquaintance, 
leading into a love of vanities and diversions, 
and causing serious reflections to be uneasy to 
him; seems to have increased with the in- 


crease of years, until he became a pattern of 
self-denial, meekness and humility, worthy of 


imitation. t 
The growth from the child, to a strong 

man in Christ, portrayed in this interesting 

narrative of christian experience and progress, 


is peculiarly striking. The enlargement of 


heart and mind witnessed by this humble fol- 
lower of the lowly Jesus, seems remarkable, 
evinced in the expression, “I found no nar- 
rowness respecting sects and opinions ; but 
believed that sincere, upright-hearted people, 
in every society, who truly love God, were 
accepted of him.” And again, “To act con- 
tinually with integrity of heart, above all nar. 


Marlborough, aged upwards of eighty years, 
a faithful minister, though not eloquent; 
stood up in our meeting of ministers and el- 
ders, and appearing to be under a great exer- 
cise of spirit, informed Friends in substance 
as follows, to wit: That he had been a mem- 
ber of the Society upwards of sixty years, and 
well remembered that in those early times 
Friends were a plain lowly-minded people; 
and that there was much tenderness and con- 
trition in their meetings. That at twenty 
years from that time the Society increasing in 
wealth, and insome degree conforming to the 
fashions of the world, true humility was less 


apparent, and their meetings in general not|dome of beauty so high above the 


so lively and edifying; that at the end of for- 
ty years many of them were grown very rich ; 
that wearing fine costly garments and using 
silver and other watches, became customary 
with them, their sons and their daughters, 
and many of the Society made a spacious ap- 
pearance in the world; which marks of out- 
ward wealth and greatness appeared on some 
in our meetings of ministers and elders; and 
as these things became more prevalent, so the 
powerful overshadowings of the Holy Ghost 
were less manifest in the Society, and the bar- 
renness amongst us is matter of much sor- 
row.” 

If this ancient Friend were to behold our 


rare goodness and taste. He is hard, dry, | 
eral, stiff and immovable. She twines abo 
him, and throws out tendrils, leaves and ble 
soms, a perpetual wealth of beauty, that hid 
his ugliness. “Ah!” says the man, “all th 
burden of leaves may be very well, but wh 
would you do, if it were not for my streng 
on which you climb! It is I that give yo 
beauty all the advantages!” Foolish ar 
conceited prig! you might stand, if alon 
without a change in your ugliness ; while th 
sweet vine, even if it had nothing to les 
upon, would have covered the ground, at 
wreathing around itself, would have lifted 
un 
that the soil, rain-spattered, should not tou 
it with defilement. sti 
Let me see—where was I before that p 
renthesis?. Ah, I see. My morning-glories¢ 
not ask anything to be made beautiful 
them. It is their business to make beau 
for themselves and for others. I had a he 
of stones on one side of my boundary fen 
heaped for convenience till I should wish 7 
use them. I took a handful of convolvulf 
seed and threw them along the edge, and sail 
pray help me! Now not a stone can be see 
Instead of a gray and yellow heap, thej 
stands a green altar some twenty feet loi 
and eight feet high, beautiful all day, but ej 


present condition, would he in the general|quisite every pep past all words, wif 


find it much improved, as respects outward |hundreds of floral bel 


s, moistened with de’ 


display, and the prevalence of the savor of|And, not content with this, these sweet vin 


——— eee 
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have wreathed their arms together, and|blessedness of him whose transgressions are|able apparatus ever employed in agriculture. 
reached up to the branches of some sumack/|forgiven, and whose sin is covered,” who] These plows, however, are roughly made, cost 
bushes, and now are climbing all over them, |knows something of “the peace of God which| extravagant sums and require continual re- 
and wreathing their green around the cones|passeth all understanding,” being “shed abroad|pairs. These reasons induced the Viceroy to 
of brilliant crimson sumack berries, and still|in the heart ;” and whose constant.aim and 
oing on. I found them reaching into the|desire it is, to live in harmony with God’s 
ower branches of a stately tulip tree, as if| will, and to walk in the sunlight of God’s 


they meant next to take this rugged giant 
captive by the wiles of their beauty ! 
_ There is no house so poor that a blossom- 
ing, twining nature cannot bring beauty to it! 
he plainest chairs, the scantiest carpets, the 
udest furniture, become endeared to those 
who have lived, loved, and rejoiced in their 
presence. There is yonder a cradle shaped 
of coarse plank, rudely fastened, ill-propor- 
tioned and clumsy. But a mother hasin that 
adle rocked all her children. In her eyes 
has taken something of beauty from every 
ehild. Jt glows with memories richer than 
all the colors which wealth can wrap around 
erib or cradle. Its very rudeness and its 
isy rockers have become pleasant to her 
ancy. 

A contented disposition, an affectionate 
ari, a fruitful fancy, a pure and gentle taste, 
will make a wilderness bud and blossom as 

e rose. 
_ If one is poor in pocket, there is the more 

ed that he be rich in heart. If one cannot 
hire the architect nor feed the upholsterer, let 
im all the more use his own thoughts as 
lilders, and from the loom within draw out 
tterns rarer and daintier than are ever 
ven in foreign factories. His dwelling can- 


love. 

Let such a faith as that be in you, and you 
will find that business itself, commercial con- 
cerns and secular activities, can be service 
rendered to God—service that may be as ac- 
ceptable to Him as direct worship, as sacred 
as that of a church! To “the merchantman” 
who has found “the pearl of great price,” 
earthly things become divine. 


offer the prize above mentioned, But even 
with the imperfect and clumsy machines at 
first introduced, the work was effectively ac- 
complished. Plows driven by engines of fif- 
teen horse-power, turned up the soil at the 
rate of two-and-a-half acres per hour, and 
were followed by rakes, forming three ridges 
about two-and-a-half feet apart, on the top of 
which the cotton was planted. The work 
was continued at night, by relief gangs of 
men, who labored by the light of lamps with 
reflectors. The same system of plowing has 


The “ pear!” flashes its light on everything|been introduced into Asia Minor, and large 
around it, throwing over all—even over those] fields near Smyrna, are under cultivation by 
which may seem mean and sordid in ordinary] the aid of steam generated from coal brought 


life—the glow and hue of heaven. 

Nothing is to such a man “ common or un- 
clean.” All trade transactions may be “means 
of 
by Divine principles, for these principles are 
strengthened through exercise, and they may 
be called into play by everything a good man 
does. “Seek first the kingdom of God ;” be 
in it and of it, through the faith of Christ ; 
and then, to you, daily work, conscientiously 
done, however mean, will be to God fragrant 
as incense, melodious as the voice of a psalm! 

The streets of the city will be as the aisles 
of a cathedral; your worldly life a spiritual 
worship; your business engagements the ful- 
filment of a priesthood! Then, whether you 


not be unfurnished or homely, who is himself|rise or sink, succeed or fail, as to outward cir- 


3 furnished and beautiful within.— Beecher. 


Religious Faith. 


1 

Secular virtue ought to have a religious 
basis. As in the case of Joseph, the outward 
nd visible “man of the world” should, in 
each of you, be informed and animated by an 
nner” man whose life is drawn direct from 
d—who is actuated by “filial trust” and 
noly fear,” and is thus able so to direct the 
ter life that, day by day—in the factory, 
le store, the bank, or the exchange—the 
tude material duties of earth may be done 
inder influences that come from heaven ! 

It is but a poor thing to live only for the 
present. The most successful and brilliant 
professional or commercial career is but a 


f you, by grace, are led to seek and secure it. 
t is quite possible for your daily business life 

\have constantly underlying it, and to be 
sustained, moved, guided by, that religious 
faith which realizes the unseen, feels the im- 
pression of the spiritual, anticipates and pre- 
pares for the revelations of the future. 


eism, if it include nothing but a vague and 


cumstances, you will, with Joseph, be able in 
either case to glorify God. 

In the one, you will acknowledge that it is 
He “who maketh what you do to prosper ;” 
and in the other, you will feel, whatever be- 
tide—however men may misjudge, or events 
erush—that “God is with you.’—Our Own 
Fireside, 


Steam Plows in Egypt.—At the last exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 


land, a prize cup, offered by the Viceroy of 


Egypt, was awarded for a ten-horse power 
steam plow, especially adapted to countries 
where repairs of machinery are not easily 
made. The apparatus complete, it is stated, 
can be furnished for $3500. Egypt is a coun- 
try especially adapted to plowing by steam. 
The land is a limitless plain, as uniform as the 
surface of a lake, and the soil being alluvium, 
is free from rocks and other obstacles. In 
1861, the high price of cotton, in consequence 
of the rebellion in the Southern States, direct- 
ed the attention of the Viceroy of Egypt to 
the cultivation of this useful plant on the lands 
bordering the Nile. At first the enterprise 
gave promise of success, as the Viceroy had 
absolute control over the cheap labor of the 


‘natives, but the working oxen introduced from 
And here let me say, that, by religious faith|Kurope brought the cattle disease, and the 
do not mean mere natural piety, the actings/entire stock of animals, both foreign and na- 
that instinctive sense of the infinite which|tive, was destroyed. The Viceroy then sent 
characteristic of man as man, I do not|to England for steam plows, which were ship- 
nean either a philosophical theism, ora poeti-|ped to Egypt in large quantities, and sold on 
eal and sentimental theism, or even a christian easy terms as to eredit. 


In a short time the new apparatus became 


definite idea of the Divine character. I/familiar to the native laborers, and the ad- 
ean a faith that shall spring up with an in-|/vantages from the use of steam were so evi- 
igent apprehension of truth,—the necessity |dent that steam fire engines were also intro- 
or, and the possibility of enjoying, the daily|duced. In the valley of the Nile there can 
‘renewing of the inward man by the Holy|now be seen extensive machine shops for re- 
shost ;” the subjective experience of “the pairing and keeping in order the most formid- fied—“ accused the author of unsoundness, in 


from Marseilles and Neweastle.—Late Paper. 


Tender spiritual life is hurt by hurry be- 


ae, They are so when presided over} fore worship. 
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In some remarks on the consumption of 
spirituous liquors in the United States, con- 
tained in our fourteenth number, (11th mo. 
28th,) the opinion is expressed that an over- 
estimate had been made, in some public jour- 
nals, of the receipts of the retail dealers in this 
article ; they having stated them to amount 
to $1,424,004,000. This sum is much too 
large, and that which we suggested, probably 
as much too little. By the following para- 
graph taken froma recent issue of the “ Pub- 
lic Ledger,” it appears that the money ex- 
pended for this pernicious article, within the 
past year, as sold by wholesale and retail, 
amounts to a still larger sum than the one 
mentioned. “ The Special Revenue Commis- 
sioner reports that the amount paid in the 
United States by the consumers of spirits, 
reaches the sum of $1,483,491,865. The return 
is compiled from the statements, under oath, 
of the dealers, for the purpose of taxation, and 
is not likely to be overestimated. In New 
York, $246,617,520 were paid ; in Pennsylva- 
nia, $152,663,425 ; in Ohio, $151,781,875, and 
in Illinois, $119,933,945.” 

How much of the fiery liquid purchased by 
this stupendous sum was used in the arts, and 
how much the sum was increased by the re- 
turns being made by both wholesale and re- 
tail venders of the same portion of spirits, we 
are not informed; but with the most liberal 
deduction that comes within the range of pro- 
bability, the amount remaining, to be charged 
to supplying the degrading drinking habits of 
the nation, is appalling, and would be incred- 
ible but for the official records. 


A communication from a Friend in New 
York has been received, referring to the no- 
tices of “ Who is He?” which have appeared 
in “The Friend,’ and desiring that their au- 
thors may see it. As those notices were writ- 
ten by different persons, two of whom are not 
near at hand, we will have to trust to their 
calling at our office to peruse it. In relation 
tothe charge contained in the communication, 
that one of the notices—which, is not speci- 
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a covert way,” there is no evidence of its truth 
given. The editorial notice of the book spoke 
of some passages as not clear, and gave a quo- 
tation from it as asample, and stated that the 
necessary deduction from some expressions 
used, was, that those who had no knowledge 
of the truths recorded in the New Testament, 
were not partakers of that salvation which 
comes by Christ. There was nothing covert 
in that. The second essay in which the book 
was mentioned, was simply a comment on 
“such an outward view of the words of 
Christ,” as is exhibited in the paragraph 
quoted in the editorial. It speaks for itself. 

The last communication is found fault with 
because it is not clear to our correspondent 
whether its author means to commend or con- 
demn the work ; also that he is not sufficient- 
ly explicit to make it certain whether the ex- 
tract from “a book now before” him, was 
from “ Who is He?” or from some other work. 
On referring to the article again, we are sur- 
prised there should be doubt on this point, in 
the mind of any reader. The paragraph im- 
mediately preceding and that directly follow- 
ing the. extract, as well as the expression 
“from a book,” appears to us to make it 
clear that another book is referred to. We 
can hardly suppose that with ordinary obser- 
vation it could be misunderstood. The book 
is public property, and open to candid criti- 
cism. 


valent during the summer, have now passed away.” 


of people, on the northern shore of Malta, had assembled 


ly visible though 120 miles distant. 

New telegraph arrangements throughout Europe will 
go into effect from the commencement of the year 1869, 
in accordance with the agreemevts made at the inter- 
national telegraphic conveation recently held in Vienna. 
The rates, which have been reduced, will be uniform in 
all countries. 

Dispatches of the 14th, from Madrid and Cadiz, state 
that the insurrection in the latter city has terminated 
with the surrender of the insurgents, who have given 
up their arms to the military officers. Order has been 
restored and the city was quiet. The Spanish com- 
roander on the 12th inst., issued a proclamation urging 
the rebels to lay down their arms and thus avoid further 
bloodshed. 

London.—Congols, 923. U.S. 5-20’s, 74}. 

Liverpool.—Cotton steady : sales of 10,000 bales; up- 
lands, 10$¢ ; Orleans, lld. Breadstuffs firmer. No. 2. 
red western wheat 9s. 9d. per 100 lbs. 

Unitep States.—The Public Lands.—During the last 
fiscal year, 6,555,742 acres have been disposed of, less 
by 385,372 acres than in the previous year. The cash 
receipts of the office during the same period amounted 
to $1,632,745. There are 1,405,366,678 acres of the 
public lands still at the disposal of the government. 

Receipts and Expenditures.—During the fiscal year, 
ending 6th mo. 30th last, the receipts from customs 
amounted to $164,464,600;-from lands, $1,348,715 ; 
direct taxes, $1,788,146 ; internal revenue, $191,087,589; 
miscellaneous sources, $46,949,033—total receipts ex- 
clusive of loans, $405,638,083. The expenditures for 
the civil service were $60,011,019; for pensions and 
Indians, $27,883,069; for the army, $123,246,649; for 
the navy, $25,775,503; interest on the public debt, 
$140,424,045—total expenditures, $377,340,285. During 
the quarter ending 9th mo. 30th last, the total receipts 
were $95,392,869, and the expenditures $105,152,471. 

The Public Debt, during the year ending 11th mo. Lst, 
1868, increased $35,625,102. Of this increase, $24,152,- 
000 is chargeable to the Pacific railroads, and $7,200,- 
000 to the purchase of Russian Amrrica, Within the 
same period $44,060,575 were paid as bounties to the 
soldiers and sailors of the late war. On the first inst., 
the debt amounted to $2,539,031,844, having increased 
$11,902,292 more during the Eleventh month. 

The Post Offce-—The sale of postage stamps and 
stamped envelopes during the last fiscal year, produced 
$14,066,139. The revenues of the Department fall short 
of its expenses. The deficiency for the coming year is 
estimated at $6,740,000, 

The Precious Metals.—The aggregite product of gold 
and silver in the United States, from 1849 to 1867, is 
stated to have amounted to $1,174,000,000, and during 
the same period the net exports of specie were $741,- 
000,000, showing an excess of product over exports of 
$433,000,000. 

The President's Message, sent to Congress on the open- 
ing of the session, received but little attention in either 
House. President Johnson reiterated the views ex- 
pressed in previous messages, in regird to reconstruc- 
tion and the right policy to be pursued in regard to the 
South. The President intimates that a proposition for 
the annexation of the Island of Hayti would probably 
rective the consent of the people forming the two Re- 
publics which now occupy it, and also give satisfaction 
to foreign nations, He renews his recommendation of 
an amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
which shxll provide for the election of President and 
Vice President by a direct vote of the people, and make 
them ineliyible for re-election to a second term, for the 
election of Senators of the United States directly by the 
people of the several States, instead of by the legi-la- 
tures, and for the limitation to a period of years of the 
terms of Federal judges. 

Congress.—A great number of bills and resolutions 
have been offered in both Houses, and generally referred 
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Forrign.—Gladstone’s ministry is said to be consti- 
tuted as follows, but there have been some changes 
made already, and others may be made before its com- 
position is finally settled. Chancellor, A. M, Page 
Wood; President of Privy Council, Lord Kimberly ; 
Lord of the Privy Seal, Earl Russell; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Robert Lowe; First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Childers ; Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon ; Secretary 
of War, Cardwell; Secretary for India, Duke of Argyle; 
Colonial Secretary, Earl Granville; Secretary for Ire- 
land, Chichester Fortescue; President Poor Law Board, 
Gosehen; President of the Board of Trade, Layard; 
Postmaster- General, the Marquis of Huntington; Home 
Secretary, Henry A. Bruce; Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Earl Spencer; Lord Chancellor of Ireland, O'Hagan ; 
William E Forster, Vice President of the Boar of Edu- 
cation, and James Stanfield, Acton Sayrton, and Geo. 
G. Glynn, Jun., Lords of .the Treasury; Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Sergeant Gifford; Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Dufferin. 

The London Telegraph says, that this-new administra- 
tion is prepared to consider the Alabama claims in the 
same spirit ag the last, and will settle them in a manner 
consistent with Bri.ish honor and American interests. 

The first session of the new Parliament was opened 
on the 10th inst. by royal commission. The usual 
speech from the throne was omitted. 

A very heavy g:le prevailed throughout England on 
the 6th and 7th inst., making many marine disasters, 
blowing down houses and causing much damage. 

The situation of affairs in Spain is threatening and 
unsatisfactory. The strife between the Republicans and 
Monarchists has, in several localities, led to insurrection 
and bloodshed. In Cadiz there has been a serious re- 
volt which, up to the 12th iust., the government had 
been unable to suppress. The city has been declared in 
a state of blockade, but the government postpones an 
attack on the insurgents, boping they will accept the 
terms offered them, and surrender. In Madrid, also, a 
large number of workmen employed by the municipality 
had revolted and armed themselves with carbines and 
bayonets. The troubles are complicated by a threatened 
rising of the Carlists in Aragon and the Republicans io 
Barcelona. 

The Emperor of Austria bas issued a manifesto, ad- 
dressed to the army, in which be says: “ The country 
wants peace, which we must maintain, I am satisfied 
with the laws recently adopted for the reorganization of 
the army throughout the empire. Austria and Hungary 
are now equally interested in the grandeur and security 
of the empire.” to the appropriate committees, A joint resolution has 

Count Bismarck, in the Prussian House of Deputies, | been adopted to adjourn from the 21st inst. to the 5th 
bas assented to the proposal to carry the expense of the | of next month. The House of Representatives, by a 


foreign affairs of North Germany to the budget, after 
1870. Io answer to a proposition that Prussia should 
follow the liberal example of Austria, he asserted that 
the Prussian people had enjoyed all the liberties now 
inaugurated by Austria, for over twenty years. When 
the bill confiscating the property of the elector of Hesse 
was before the Diet, Bismarck alluded to the recent war 
agitation and said, “ The fears of war which were pre- 


On the 10th inst., Mount Etna, in Sicily, was in a 
state of violent eruption. The torrents of lava were 
devastating the surrounding country, and the ashes 
from the crater fell in the streets of Messina. Crowds 


to witness the magnificent spectacle which was distinct- 


vote of 135 to 29, has passed @ resolution disclaim 
and denouncing tbat portion of the President’s mess: 
in reference to the liquidation of the six per cent. bor 
by the payment of the interest. The House, by a ¥ 
of 116 to 33, has voted to remove the Indian Bure 
from the Department of the Interior and give it to 
War Department. The Senate referred the bill for tl 
object to the Committee on Indian Affairs. A dill 
adjust the rates of duty on imported copper, has pass 
the House. On manufactured copper, and ia bars, 
gots, pigs, &., the duty is five cents per pound, and 
that imported in the form of ores, three cents for ea 
pound of fine copper contained therein. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 256. 

Miscellaneous.—The longest artillery range on reco 
viz: 10,300 yards, was recently attained at Shoebu 
ness, a ball of 250 pounds having been thrown that | 
tance by a charge of 50 pounds of powder. It was 
charged from ‘a Whitworth gun of fourteen tons weig 

On the 11th inst., the Mississippi was frozen over 
far,down as Cairo. At Chicago that morning, the te 
perature ranged from 10 to 14 degrees below zero. 
Madison, Wis., it was 10° below, and at St. Paul, Min 
19° below. ; 

Late advices from Hankow, China, state that thr 
Wesleyan missionaries, Griffith, John and Willey, w 
left that city some time since for a journey through 
Chinese empire, had safely returned. They bad been 
the confines of Thibet, a distance of over 3000 mil 
They were well treated by the natives everywhere, @ 
found numerous Catholic missionaries throughout t 
country, even in small villages. They supposed t 
converts to that faith number hundreds of thousands 

The legacy duty to be paid to the French governme 
by the heirs of the late Baron Rothschild, amount, it 
said, to the enormous some of twenty millions of fran 
or nearly four millions of dollars. : 

Colonel Wynkoop, agent of the Cheyennes and Ar 
paboes, believes the late fight of General Custer, on 
Wachita, was simply a massacre, and says that Bls 
Kettle and his band were friendly Indians, on their 01 
reservation when attacked. Wynkoop, under these c 
cumstances has resigned his agency, and has proceec 
to Washington to muke the facts known. af} J 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the 14th inst. New York. —American gold, 135 
Silver, 130}. U. S. sixes, 1881, 114}; eo 5-20 
new, 110; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 105. aperti 
State flour, $6 8 $6.50; extra State, $7.05 a $7.50 ; sh 
ping Obio, $7.10 a $7.50; St. Louis brands, $10.40 
$14. White Michigan wheat, $2.20; »mber State, $ 
Spring wheat, $1.55 for No. 3, and $1.62 for Milwaul 
No. 2.. Western oats, 77 cts. Rye, $1.50 a $1.55. Ne 
western mixed corn, $1.05 a $1.08; old, do, $1.12 
$1.14. Corton, 25} & 26 cts. for uplends and Orlea 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5.50 a $6.75; extra, | 
a $6.75 ; extra weaterp, $7.25 a $8.25 ; family and fan 
brands, $9 a $13.25 Red wheat, $1.90 a $2; amb: 
$2.10 a $2.15. Rye, $1.60 a $1.62. Old yellow co} 
$1.20; new, 95 cts. a $1. Western oats, 73 a 78 cti 
southern, 60 4 65 cts. Barley, $2.10. The arrivals a 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, reach 
about 1800 head. Prices were better, extra cattle se 
ing at 9} a 10 cts., a few choice at 10} ets. ; fair to go 
8 a 9 cts., and common 5a 7} cts. per Ib. gross. Ab¢ 
5000 hogs sold at $12 a $12.25 per 100 lbs. net.., 4 
8000 sheep at 4 a 5} cts. per lb. gross. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Nurse, ia the Girl’s Department. Ap 
early to ‘ . 
Anna V. Badge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa 
Susanna F, Sharples:, Birmingham, do. do. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St., Phila. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Worts1 
ron, M. D. io 
Application for the Admission of Patients Fi, 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Extis, Cl 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market Str 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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Diep, on the morning of the 19th of Eleventh mor 
1868, Saran T. Parker, a member of Philadelp 
Monthly Meeting. Her quiet and peaceful ¢} 3 
on the minds of her friends the consoling belief t 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, she has | 
tered into rest. Cah ATTRA, « 


"wi LiAlt H PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnat street. 


